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To know the cause why music was ordained ; 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual pain ? - 
Then give me leave to read philosophy, 
And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
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ON THE OBJECTS OF MUSICAL STUDY. 
By Epwarp Hopnces, Mus. Doc. 


Music, in this our day, is very much talked about, very much practised, 
apparently very much encouraged, but certainly very little understood. It 
has been defined to be ‘‘ the Science of Sound;” and although, at first sight, 
the definition would seem to include too much; yet, perhaps, upon mature 
consideration, a better or more appropriate cannot be found. Indeed, should 
we hereafter arrive at the conclusion, that whatsoever is the subject of the 
sense of hearing is under the dominion of the laws of music,* (of course, I 
must not be misunderstood, by this expression, to mean the technical rules 
of composition,) in precisely the same manner and degree as the perception of 
all visible objects is subject to those of optical science ; which, by the way, is 
by no means a very improbable supposition: then the definition, with all its 
conciseness, will be found accurately just. 

But, without entering at present upon the discussion of the question, whe- 
ther all sounds be, per se, naturally and necessarily musical, and whether, in 
cases of no extraordinary occurrence, they be by the judgment of our auricular 
organs pronounced otherwise, merely because heterogeneously admixed and 
compounded, as viands of the most exquisite flavours and agreeable relish 
may, by indiscreet amalgamation, be rendered as disgustful to the palate as 
the black-draught of the apothecary,—my intention is to exhibit a view of some 
of the principal objects which present themselves to the consideration of the 
musical student, who is really anxious to become acquainted with the “ height 
and breadth, and Jength and depth” of the science to the pursuit of which he 
is attached. Such an exhibition of the objects of study cannot but be accept- 
able to those who are, as it were, just passing the threshold of musical litera- 
ture ; as it will enable them to make chvice of those parts which they may deem 
most worthy of attentive study ; and which, it is probable, they may discover to 


* All discord, harmony not understood.” 
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be those which are commonly, but most perversely, altogether overlooked. It 
may, moreover, prove in some degree serviceable to many who have already 
made considerable progress in a certain department, as also to not a few of our 
professors, [sic predicari volunt omnes]; or, as the prospectus of this publi- 
cation more properly siyics them, “ musical teachers and governesses ;” if it 
but tend to convince them that they have hitherto, for the greater part, been 
devoting their time, and that of their patients or pupils, to the cultivation of 
the very lowest branch of the art which is derived from the science of music ; 
and assiduously expending their energies, mental and muscular, day after day, 
year after year, upon that empty bubble, execution, from which, when attained 
in its highest perfection, at the cost of the labour of half a life, they can de- 
rive no greater honour than that of ranking with the countless host of 
“ operatives.” 

Music, then, as has just been intimated, may be considered both as a 
science and an art. Sometimes the distinction is made by the terms specu- 
lative (or contemplative) and practical. Upon the ramifications of each of 
these a few remarks shall be offered. 

But before the student gets farther into the subject, reflecting that sound, 
ideal or actual, is the subject of all music, the question very naturally and 
irresistibly suggests itself, ‘ what is sound ?’? More especially, what is mu- 
sical sound? How is it generated? How propagated? What is it in itself, 
and what is the necessary medium of its communication? How do we per- 
ceive it, and is it perccived in like manner by others of our species? or do the 
sounds which affect my ear with grateful sensations, prove, through a difference 
of organization, unpleasant to the auricular perceptions of my companion? 
What are the laws by which its motion is governed? and what are its effects 
upon the animal system? How does it influence the human mind; and is the 
ardent attachment, which certain individuals have manifested to musical pur- 
suits, the result of fortuitous contingencies during infancy and childhood, or 
of innate propensity ? 

These and such like inquiries afford ample room, and scope enough, for the 
exercise of the powers of philosophical investigation on the part of the contem- 
plative musician; for, although a few of them have met with a tolerable solu- 
tion, as yet no satisfactory or demonstrative reply has ever been furnished to 
others, amongst which we may include the first ; and he who shall resolve the 
doubts and obscurity which hang over the received theory of the very nature of 
sound itself, will do much towards placing the science of music upon a firm 
foundation, which it now appears to want. 

The speculative department of the science is that which treats of the ratios 
of sounds one to another. It deals abstractedly with mathematical propor- 
tions, which are found to constitute the basis of all harmony and melody. It 
expounds the laws upon which the received musical scales are founded, ex- 
plains their relationships and dependencies, and defines the nature of that 
musical bone-of-contention, temperament. It consequently lays down the 
principles upon which the construction of musical instruments is necessarily 
(i. e. if scientifically) regulated, as to the relative dimensions and proportions 
of their constituent parts, e, g. the scale, or diapason of organ pipes and other 
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wind instruments; and the length, size, and tension of strings, of whatever 
material. Hence, we find that many of our instrument-makers have a much 
better and deeper insight into the speculative or contemplative part of the 
science, than some of those individuals who rank even as eminent musicians. 

Time has been, even in England, when no man would have dared to assume 
the character of a professor of music, nor even that of a teacher, being ignorant 
of the first principles of the science ; yet now we may meet with books, splen- 
didly “got up,” professing to give complete systems of the “science,’’ and 
which, after all, contain not one syllable upon any part of the subject that 
can, with strict propriety, be so designated. This sort of superficial quackery 
must be exposed, and I trust that the Mustcat Wortp will be instrumental 
in holding up to merited scorn the flimsy productions of all such would-be 
theorists and dabbling pretenders. 

The subject may have been neglected, of late years, in consequence of hav- 
ing the reputation of beiug dry and uninteresting. True, every mind is not 
naturally adapted to abstract research ; but is it not intellectual—is it not en- 
nobling? Can it, by a refined and cultivated understanding, be deemed a 
degrading or uninteresting occupation, to explore the inmost recesses of a 
science, the principles of which pervade “this universal frame of things,” 
and to be employed 

*¢ Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony ?”? 
Even so recently as Milton’s days it was not so. And, if we ascend higher 
in the page of history, we shall find the names of many of the greatest bene- 
factors to mankind, including those of kings, princes, and philosophers, poets, 
priests, and prophets of antiquity, enrolled in the splendid catalogue of by- 
gone scientific musicians. 

He who would seek for information upon the intricate subject of the abstract 
or speculative science of music, must not look for it in modern publications ; 
for, with the exception of a few scattered articles in some of the Encyclopedias, 
and others in detached works upon the construction and tune of instrumentsf, 
he will look in vain for any indication of progress made in it since the never- 
to-be-too-much-bepraised march of intellect has been quickened into a hand- 
gallop. But many of the productions of the last and preceding centuries 
abound with scientific information. These, although long since, commercially 
speaking, “ out of print,” are frequently to be met with at the old book-stalls ; 
and, in consequence of the paucity of purchasers, to be purchased very cheaply. 
Of their number, the respective histories by Dr, Burney and Sir John 
Hawkins are most in request, and deservedly so, as well on account of the 
vast fund of musical erudition they contain, as of the amusement and general 
knowledge to be derived from them. But the English reader should not re- 
strict his attention to these only ; much less to a single, it may be hasty, pe- 
rusal of them. Even without calling in the aid of continental and classical 
lore, he will discover, in old Malcolm’s “Treatise of Musick; Speculative, 





+ An‘ Essay on Perfect Intonation.” by the Rev. Henry Liston. Longman, 1812, 4to. 
And more recently, a thin folio, entitled ** Instructions to my Daughter for playing on the 
Enharmonic Guitar ”’ (Goulding, 1830); are well worthy of attentive perusal. 
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Practical, and Historical ;” in Maxwell’s “ Essay on Tune ;” in Dr. Smith’s 
‘“¢ Harmonies ;” in Dr. Holder’s “ Natural Grounds and Principles of Har- 
mony,” and in numerous other similar works, abundant matter to gratify his - 
philosophical curiosity, and to inform his judgement. And if, in consequence 
of devoting a portion of his time to this intellectual pursuit, he should hereafter 
find himself less able than formerly to compete with the light-fingered and fash- 
ionable tribe of instrumental mountebanks, in the display of the tricks and le- 
gerdemain of muscular agility, methinks he will be no loser by the exchange. 
There is another work, in which, from its title, few would expect to find so 
much curious disquisition upon certain musical topics as it actually contains; © 
and which, therefore, as being probably but little known to modern students in | 





harmony, it may be advisable more particularly to point out to their notice. 
This is no other than the renowned Lord Bacon’s ‘“ Sylva Sylvarum ; or, a 
Naturall Historie.” The book, a small folio, is generally to be obtained for : 
three or four shillings, and the perusal of that part of it which relates to his ‘ 
own pursuit, will be, to the rational musician, a source, at once, of pleasure ; 
and of profit. The Noble Viscount treats the subject, as he does all others, by q 
way of inductive experiment, and spares not the theoretical enthusiasts of his ’ 
and the preceding ages, who had done what in them lay to envelope the science ‘ 
of music in a cloud of unintelligible mystery and jargon. ‘“ Musicke,” saith 5 
his Lordship, ‘in the practice, hath been well pursued ; and in good variety : - 
but in the ¢heory, and especially in the Yeelding of the Causes of the Practique, a 
very weakly; being reduced into certaine Mysticall Subtilties, of no use, and 0 
not much Truth.” He then proceeds to give his own views of the matter, in 

his accustomed natural and easy, but, to a modern ear, rather quaint, manner. 

Now, although the musicians of the seventeenth century may have been ' 
chargeable with an overweening attachment to “ certain Mystical Subtilties,” : 
assuredly no one can dream of bringing such a charge against the present race, p 
the Ultima Thule of whose scientific travels has too commonly been the nota- P 
tion of thorough bass by Arabic numerals. I speak it not in anger, but in be 
sorrow. - 

If, however, it be a fact that the ne plus ultra of musical attainment is the = 
power of scampering over the greatest possible number of notes in a given time; si 
occasionally, with the velocity of lightning, flitting from the north to the south th 
poles of the gamut; now dashing, here and there, through all known and un- ec 
known scales, backwards and forwards, right and left, with all the fantastic = 
coruscations of a “ troubled meteor ;” now, with the animus of a huntsman or m 
a hero, scouring the diatonic plains, leaping chromatic five-barred gates, and ff Wl 
clearing enharmonic ditches: then relapsing into the amorous whine of a love- co 
sick maiden, and ever and anon tearing the passion which has been excited (if in 
any) “to rags, to very tatters,” with the outbursting of a deluge of “ sound . 
and fury signifying nothing ;” if this be the perfection of music, (and expe- or 
rience and observation would almost lead one to affirm that it is so considered), de 
then in heaven’s name let us at once drop all pretensions to science ; let us at 
not even rank ours amongst the liberal or fine Arts, but contentedly take our sh 
place with shoemakers and blacksmiths, or rather with less usefully employed 
mechanics. Let us no longer aspire to the honour of academical degrees: 
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for such distinctions, conferred upon individuals merely for their manual dex- 

terity as pipers and fiddlers, or even for the capacity of committing to paper 
their wild and lawless effusions, would be just as much misplaced as Solomon’s 
“ jewel in a swine’s snout.” 

I should here conclude this essay, did I not feel it to be necessary to offer 
some sort of apology for the freedom of expression in which I have indulged. 
But surely, in this age of free discussion, few indeed will be strict to mark 
what is done amiss in that way, more especially when all personal allusion has 
been carefully avoided. However, let it not be supposed that it can be, in 
any way, my object to bring “ the profession ” into contempt. As one of their 
number, J must stand or fall with them; and in whatever obloquy may, as a 
body, attach to them, I must participate. But, feeling that there is much to 
be amended, a radical change to be effected; and that, when brought about, 
although it may run counter to some of the fashionable megrims of the day, it 
cannot endanger the safety or welfare of any of our long-cherished institutions, 
and must tend to restore the lapsed credit of the profession at large, I venture 
to express my opinion, through the new channel now happily opened in the 
“ Musical World,” not doubting that it will thus be placed in a position, if 
correctly founded, to be duly appreciated; aud to be quickly controverted, if 
erroneous. 

I do hope, and am inclined to believe, that the taste for really good music 
is on the increase; still it will hardly be denied, that the unhappily prevalent 
taste is for froth and fritter ; for a style of composition which is neither sublime 
nor beautiful, nor ornamental; but simply frivolous, capricious, and ex- 
travagant. (To be concluded.) 


A HINT TO SINGERS. 


A pianist or violin-player, an artist or engraver, an ornamental writer or chro- 
nometer maker, who should devote his hours of relaxation to cricket or fives 
playing, or to rowing against time, would stand a fair chance of ruining his 
prospects in life, so far as his art is concerned: for, not only would his hand 
become habitually unsteady and tremulous, and its joints prematurely rigid ; 
but the fingers would lose that delicate sense of touch, so requisite to express 
the refinements and indefinable niceties of his craft. The same robust amuse- 
ments, however, would, in all probability, prove essentially beneficial to the 
singer; seeing that his digestive organs would thereby become invigorated, 
the expansion of his lungs extended, and their physical powers increased and 
confirmed. So, on the other hand, if the singer—particularly the youthful 
one, whose vocal and corporeal capacities are not fully developed—be allowed, 
or urged, to exercise the voice to its greatest tension, and till weariness ensue, 
may be considered fortunate if the organ do not eventually become coarse and 
uncertain. The probability is, that the singer will be reduced to a similar 
condition with the mechanist, who has been equally imprudent in overstrain- 
ing the tendons ofhis hands. Short, and frequently intermitting practices, are 
the most judicious course to pursue with a young vocalist, even though the 
constitution be healthful. We have witnessed more than one instance of an 
organ, naturally charming in quality, losing the purity of its intonation, and 
declining into a querulous wail, chiefly from the over-exertion and lassitude 
attending a course of laborious practice. The education of a young singer 
should be as tenderly and sedulously ordered and watched, as the training of 
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a young race-horse. What groom would think of galloping a colt at the top 
of its speed, for two hours? Yet some singing-grooms will think nothing of 
doing as much by an unformed pupil. Hence one of the causes of the early 
decay of so many singers—we allude principally to females. To use the 
jockey’s phrase, they “break down.” A signal example of this, and of no 
remote occurrence, might be quoted. But the professional training should 
constitute but one branch (though of course the most important one) of the 
singer’s education: diet, natural and early rest; cheerful communication ; 
familiarity with the choicest thoughts of the tasteful and wise ;—are all appli- 
ances essential in forming a great and poetical artist; and above all these, 
diet ;—for, upon the judicious regulation of that, will depend the desire and 
ability properly and fully to develope the other requisites enumerated. In the 
article of diet, as in other mysteries of the singing art, a considerable degree 
of quackery, it is true, has been resorted to by teachers; and with the 
gullible, “ verily they have their reward.” One hero of the craft signalizes 
his horror at the mention of ‘cheese:’ now we happen to know that this 
article, in domestic economy, constituted a favourite viand (and in good, hind- 
like rations, too) of a popular singer of the present day, when she was quite 
young and lived in the wolds of Yorkshire. We do not say that cheese is a 
food upon which a singer should be trained, or that it is good to “ sing upon ;” 
but we do assert, that whatever contains distinct nourishment, need not be 
uniformly eschewed by the healthy vocalist; besides, it is well known that 
the most robust organs of digestion will take capricious antipathies. One of 
the oldest, strongest in stomach, and most cheerful men we have known, always 
rejected veal; another was invariably ill after eating honey, even in the most 
moderate quantities; while a female valetudinarian invariably breakfasted 
upon a hot loaf. Experience as to the assimilating character of the food; 
regularity as to the intervals of eating, and moderation as to quantity, are the 
only rules that need be laid down. 


There is no necessity for eternal disquisitions upon the wholesomeness and 
unwholesomeness of the various esculents as they are presented to us. The 
fuss that some singers make about what is.beneficial or detrimental to “ the 
voice,’ is ludicrous—until it becomes a bore. At “ forty,” it is said a “ man 
is a physician, or a fool.” The singer is wise who makes an earlier acquaint- 
ance with his physical powers, and quietly turns it to account. At the time, 
however, that we protest against fastidiousness in the article of diet, we would 
be equally strenuous with regard to an indiscriminate use of aliments opposite 
in character—above all, with young artists. The mother who promised her 
daughter anchovy sandwiches and trifle for supper, if she sang “like a good 
girl,” had not acquired much more judgment than was granted at her birth. 
The most sensible dietetic that we know, is the young cheese-muncher from 
the wolds above alluded to. Without the parade of methodizing, she uni- 
formly selects the most simply compounded, and the most substantial food at 
table. Stimulants of every kind she instinctively avoids; and rarely, if ever, 
takes hot liquids; and any liquid in very moderate proportions ; from which 
sensible course, the chance is, that she and her voice will last to a great age. 
The relaxing drinks, by the way, taken by the singlish, and always twice in 
the twenty-four hours, have doubtless an effect upon the quality of their sing- 
ing organs. In addition to a clearer atmosphere, the Italians are accustomed 
to cool viands, and light wines for breakfast; which, at all events, form a 
more substantial support at that period when the stomach is most vigorous 
and energetic, than our hot buttered toast, and Cobbett’s execrated “ cat-lap.” 
Who ever sang well after swallowing hot tea, particularly green tea? It is 
also probable that the ugly English fashion of swaddling the neck, is detri- 
mental to the voice, from the circumstance of its tendency to relax the glands 
of the throat. This, too, may be one cause why the quality of so many of our 
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male voices is what is termed “throaty.” The fashion is an abominable one 
in every sense. We havea theory that it promotes, if it does not induce, a 
tendency to apoplexy; otherwise, why are so few females visited by that com- 
plaint? Mr. Henry Phillips, it is said, practises at an open window, and with 
his collar loose. 

It is remarkable that a studious habit, particularly the act of writing, should 
be detrimental to the singer. Upon this point, the following opinion of the 
celebrated Hasse will be received with attention. In the course of conversa- 
tion with Dr. Burney, that pleasant writer says; “he spoke of Mademoiselle 
Martinetz, as a young person of uncommon talents for music; said that she 
sang with great expression, played very neat and masterly, and was a thorough 
contrapuntist: but, added he, ‘it is a pity that her writing should affvct her 
voice.” I had observed, indeed, the same morning, that she took the high 
hotes with difficulty. It is an axiom among all good masters of singing, that 
stooping to write, and even sittu:e much at the harpsichord, hurts the chest, 
and greatly affects the voice. Hasse said, that after he was fifty he had never 
been able to sing a note; and, indeed, he is now so hoarse, that he can with 
difficulty be heard when he speaks. ‘This he wholly attributes to his having 
been so constantly employed in writing. Faustina (the great singer) said, that 
when she knew him first, he had a very fine tenor voice; and it was then 
usual for masters to make their scholars in counterpoint, not only sing, but 
declaim.” 

If the act of writing be injurious to the singer, what shall be said to 
that of snuff-taking? simply this much; that probably there never was an 
instance of a person having acquired a confirmed habit of inhaling that infer- 
nal dust, whose voice was not essentially injured by it; many examples might 
be enumerated of this. Very little need be said in behalf of early and natural 
rest, unless it be that the master is insensible, or worse, who accustoms an 
unformed nature, both physical and mental, to the contrasts of night air, and 
heated rooms, by fire, lamps, breath, and luxurious feasting ; with all the other 
accompaniments of artificial life. 

If early asscciations give a colour to the after habits in life, it is especially 
desirable that the young singer should, as mucli as possible, be consorted with 
cheerful thoughts, and active recreations. Excitement is the main-spring of 
the exhibitor in public; and buoyancy of animal spirits are essential to a great 
singer. With discretion, therefore, let them be induced and encouraged. 

No professor, in any one of the elegant arts, has ever attained the highest 
point of his calling without being instinctively imbued with a perception of the 
beauties of the sister muses. The greatest painters have all been either poets and 
musicians, or, at least, have cultivated a love of those sciences. So, also, the finest 
poets and musicians of our own day, (to say nothing of them “of old times,”) have 
cultivated the other graceful arts, and some of them to no confined extent. 
Beethoven required uo biographer’s testimony to prove that he possessed a 
high sense of the beautiful in poetry. Weber was a fine artist, and adored 
Shakspeare. Like many of his countrymen, he gave proofs of his intimacy 
with the writings of that greatest of dramatists, that ought to have put many 
an Englishman to the blush. Dr. Crotch, we have heard, is a beautiful artist ; 
and Milton is the favourite companion of Mr. Bishop. Coleridge possessed a 
highly refined feeling for music, although totally unacquainted with the science. 
We once heard him talk of Beethoven in a strain of eloquent eulogy, and with 
an instinctive perception of his poetical faculty, as combined with his own art, 
that was as delightful as it was astonishing. ‘The truly great singer, (and by 
“ great,” we do not imply the accomplisher of difficulties, but the one who can 
appreciate and develope the poetry of the composer ; who feels the sentiment 
he is called upon to express)—the truly great singer is a kindred spirit with 
the poet, (although somewhat removed,) or with any other imaginative creator ; 
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that he bas not taken his station with persons of genius, has been partly owing 
to circumstances over which he had no controul—to the defects of an ordinary 
education, and to conventional feelings and opinions. These have always been 
against him; so that when an individual has evinced a taste and feeling supe- 
rior to the mechanism of his art, it has resulted from the force of genius, and 
not from a cultivation of mind extraneous from his immediate calling. Had 
the founders and patrons of our Royal Academy really desired to establish a 
high school in art, they would have so endowed it, that it should have been a 
gymnasium for elegant acquirement. The main object of its structure, with- 
out being lost sight of, should have been attended by an introduction to, if not 
some acquaintance with, the sister muses. The pupils should have frequently 
attended lectures upon the creative power of the painter, upon the poctry of 
design, and upon the design and construction of poetry: they should have 
been made familiar with those branches of science that expand the imaginative 
faculty. Some may laugh at the notion of a musician deriving benefit from 
lectures on painting: but such persons little know the combined effect of ex- 
traneous ideas, and remote acquirements, upon a youthful imagination. Was 
Milton the worse poet because he studied both the science and mechanism of 
music ?—nay, did not the study give him new ideas in his own art? Who 
has written so divinely, and s9 scientifically upon harmonious construction and 
combination as he? Not to quote the lines in every body’s mouth, from the 
Allegro, or those written “ at a solemn music,”’ what can be finer, more elo- 
quent, and fortunately, more apt to our present purpose, than his recommenda- 
tion in the Tractate on Education, that “ during the hours of relaxation the 
pupils should recreate and compose their travelled spirits, with the solemn and 
divine harmonies of music, heard or learned; either whilst the skilful or- 
ganist plies his grave and fancied descant in lofty fugues, or the whole sym- 
phony with artful and unimaginable touches, adorn and grace the well studied 
chords, of some choice composer ; sometimes the lute or soft organ stop, wait- 
ing on elegant voices, either to religious, martial, or civil ditties; which if 
wise men and prophets be not extremely out, have a great power over disposi- 
tions and manners, to smooth and make them gentle from rustic harshness 
and distempered passions.” Again, could any musician have given a more 
condensed and scientific description, of a feature in composition, than the 
following in the xi. book of the Paradise Lost? 


“ His volant touch, 
Instinct through all proportions, low and high, 
Fled and pursued transverse the resonant fugue.” 


As Milton then acquired new and exquisite ideas from his knowledge of the 
science of music; the musician, in whatever department of the art or science 
he may be placed, will derive equal, if not greater benefit, from a cultivation 
of the higher branches of poetry, with an appreciation of the delicacies in 
design, and pictorial composition. een 


CONCERTS. 


Quartett Concerts.--The second of these delightful performances, of 
which the following is the programme, took placc at the Hanover-square Rooms, 
last Saturday evening. Parr I.—Quartett in C major (op. 10), dedicated to 
Haydn ; two violins, viola, and violoncello; Messrs. Blagrove, Gattie, Dando, 
and Lucas. Mozart.—Aria. “ Per questa bellamano.” Mr. Parry, jun., 
accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. H. R. Bishop. Mozart.—Grand trio 
in B flat major (op. 97), dedicated to his Imperial Highness the Archduke 
Rodolph of Austria; piano-forte, violin, and violoncello, Mrs. Anderson, 
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Messrs. Blagrove and Lucas. Brerernuoven.— Part II. — Quintett in A 
major (op. 18, first time. of performance in this country); two violins, 
two violas, and violoncello; Messrs. Blagrove, Gattie, Dando, Guynemer, 
and Lucas. MENDELSSOHN Bertuo.pi.— Aria, “Voi che sapete,” ac- 
companied on the pianoforte by Mr. H. R. Bishop. Mozart.—Posthu- 
mous quartett in B flat major (op. 130, first time of performance in this coun- 
try). ‘Two violins, viola, and violoncello; Messrs. Blagrove, Gattie, Dando, 
and Lucas. BrETHOVEN.—Here was a delightful treat for the lovers of good 
music assembled. The finale of Mozart’s quartett we think the best of its se- 
veral movements : and the whole was played in a masterly style. It was ju- 
dicious, as well as tasteful, in young Mr. Parry, to select that lovely air by 
Mozart, and which, if we recollect, forms one of a collection that he wrote at 
different times, and which is known under the title, “ Opera Gesange.”” The 
sweet and flowing character of the melody happily corresponded with Mr. Parry’s 
style of singing. Mr. Bishop’s accompaniment was precisely such as might 
be anticipated from a great musician, who entertains a reverence for his author. 
We believe him to have adhered, throughout, implicitly to his text. —Mendels- 
sohn’s quintett is instinct with lovely phrases and combinations, playful, joy- 
ous, and scientific, in construction. We were charmed with Mr. Guynemer'’s 
energetic style of leading off the scherzando. ‘The finale, which contains a 
noble fugue upon the principal subject, was most admirably played. At the 
conclusion, the whole audience gave a signal proof of their pleasure, by an ani- 
mated and sustained applause. In criticising the celebrated posthumous quar- 
tett of Beethoven (a work full of the most extraordinary fancies, and all-but- 
insurmountable difficulties), the Post, in alluding to one of the composer’s 
characteristics—his “uncertainty,” amusingly and fancifully illustrates his 
manner by comparing him to “a fiery steed broke loose, galloping onwards 
until he comes to four cross-roads; there he waits for a moment, neighing and 
snorting, while his pursuers are totally at a loss to imagine which way he may 
take ; and if they fancy he inclines towards the right, it is a hundred to one 
but that, by a sudden start off, he turns to the left.” So it was with Beethoven 
—he delighted in taking his hearers by surprise, leading them into a strain of 
simple deliciousness, after an obstinate persistence in a succession of uncouth 
and wondrous harmonies. ‘The performance of this extraordinary composition 
reflected the highest credit on the players, and no less on their modesty in 
announcing that they would “attempt” this mountain of accumulated diffi- 
culties. 

Beethoven’s quartett in B flat is not, as stated in some of the papers, the 
last of his quartett compositions. We are in possession of two others (ops. 132 
and 135), both very fine, and infinitely better than the really flighty one in 
B flat. 


On Tuesday evening, the Cuorat Harmonists performed an Anthem by 
Dr. Beckwith of Norwich, “ The Lord is very great,” a “ Salve Regina” by 
Mr. Novello; and the “ Israel in Egypt.” In the commencement of the 2nd 
act, Messrs. Pigott, Dando, and Flower, played a selected Trio of Handel’s, 
from his Op.2. This is an excellent amateur soc‘ety. 

CrassicaL CHAMBER ConcertTs.—1T he first of the Third Series took place 
last Friday morning. The compositions performed were, a quintett of Ons- 
low’s, Op. 33; trio in E flat by Hummel; quartett, No. 2, Op.1], by Haydn; 
trio for contra-basso, violin and violoncello, by Handel; quartett by Beetho- 
ven, No. 3, Op. 18. The vocalists were Madame Parigiani, Miss Woodyatt, 
and Signor Brizzi. 


On account of our going to press on ‘Thursday Evening, the Stepney and Cecilian Concerts 
could not be noticed. 
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REVIEW OF MUSIC. 


Concerto pour le Piano-forte ; arrangé pour le Piano-forte @ quatre mains, ét 
composé par Louis van Beethoven, Op. 19. Coventry & HOLLER. 


THE first movement (in B flat) is more brilliant, more intelligent, and, (not 
to speak profanely in the ears of the worshippers of that great man) more ra- 
tional, than almost any movement of considerable length, that we have seen 
by Beethoven. The subject is a very charming one, graceful, and of a popular 
cast. The Adagio in three flats is most lovely: and in the finale, the first 
subject is rather common-place in character ; but the second is one of those 
quaint, pleasant, rustic motivi, in which the composer so frequently indulged. 
At the end, this is worked in a very close and masterly manner.—Upon the 
whole, we should not have detected this work to have been Beethoven’s, till 
we came to the subject of the Adagio; not that it is inferior in merit, but the 
general tone of thinking does not appear to be his. ‘The arrangement is ad- 
mirable. 
John Sebastian Bach’s Grand Studies for the Organ, consisting of Preludes, 
Fugues, Toccatas, and Fantasias, never before published in this Country. 
Book I. Coventry & HOLLIER. 


Whatever may be the resuit of this speculation on.the part of the publishers 
of this work, (and we cannot think that it will be a failure) they merit the 
thanks of every real lover of the sublime in music. The first Book consists 
of 3 Preludes, 2 Fugues, and a Fantasia. The subject of the first Fugue is 
somewhat long, but it ‘s worked in Bach’s own fine way. The second we 
prefer, both for its subject and extraordinary treatment. It is musical mosaic 
work. But of all the movements, that of the Fantasia is most wonderful in 
construction. It is an absolute anticipation of almost every modern inven- 
tion in harmony. It is as profound as anything that Beethoven ever wrote. 
The admirers of that astonishing man (Bach) will readily believe that we do 
not over-estimate this composition, when we pronounce it to be a stupendous 
effort of genius. The work contains a separate part for the double-bass or 
violoncello, arranged from the pedale, by a man as remarkable in his walk, as 
the author himself—the inimitable Dragonetti. 


Les Regrets, Romance composed by C. Guynemer. MILs. 


A sweet, graceful, and flowing melody; giving full evidence of a masterly 
and elegant musician. The accompaniment is learned, without being abstruse 
and inappropriate: and the melody itself is likely to become popular from its 
lying within the compass of every ordinary voice, never rising higher than EK 
in the treble. We have real pleasure in recommending this lovely canzonet. 


The Blind Boy, (der Blinde Sanger) with two Stanzas added to the English 
original, by Dr. Heinrich Fick. The Music composed by Hermann Bonn. 
CHAPPELL. 

A pretty melody, variously and cleverly accompanied. Highly creditable to 

the composer, who is stated to be only sixteen years old. 





Publishers and authors who desire an opinion upon their compositions, will 
have the goodness to make allowance for our inability to render that prompt 
attention which interest and self-love naturally desire. We have reached 
only the third number of our work, and we have on hand forty compositions 
unnoticed. Those which we decline noticing, will be left with the publisher 
of the “* Musicat Wortp,” properly addressed, and may be reclaimed by the 
authors or proprietors. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Manager of the Italian Opera, at Paris, is about to revive J/ Matrimonio 
segreto of Cimarosa. Grisi and Albertazzi, Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache, 
are, of course, to fill the characters in it. Quere? shall we hear any thing at 
our Italian Opera this Season besides Bellini ? 

Catruotic CHAPELs.—Easter Sunday being a high festival in the Catholic 
service, the Mass at the various chapels on that day, is usually accompanied 
by compositions of the most brilliant character.—At Warwick-st. Mr. T. Cooke 
and Mr. H. Phillips are the principal vocalists.—At Spanish-place, Miss Clara 
Novello and Mr. Bellamy.—At the Sardinian Ambassador’s, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, a new Mass, by Mr. Guynemer, will be performed.—At St. Patrick’s, 
Sutton-st. Soho, Haydn, No. 3, with a full band.—And in St. George’s-fields, 
Haydn, No. 16, which is rarely performed. 

A letter from Milan, of the 9th March, states that the Marquis of Hertford 
had given a series of balls remarkable for refined taste, splendour and magni- 
ficence. Amongst the most distinguished at these fétes, the accomplished 
Malibran excited as much admiration by her graceful dancing, as enthusiasm 
by the exercise of her unrivalled vocal powers. She had appeared for the first 
time a few days previously in “ Les Capulettes,” when such was the enthu- 
siastic reception she met with, that she was called forward fifteen times in the 
course of the evening. Madame Malibran was on the eve of leaving for the 
French capital, where her marriage with M. de Beriot will take place. Shortly 
after Easter, she may be expected in London. 

Ceciuia Davies.—This venerable daughter of song, when at Vienna in 
1771, &c. was an especial favourite with the Empress Maria Teresa, and had 
the honour to teach the Archduchesses (afterwards, Queens of France, Spain, 
and Naples) to sing and act in the little dramas performed at court, on the 
Emperor’s birth-day. Her first instructress was her sister, who performed 
most delightfully on the Harmonica, an instrument invented, and presented 
to her, by Dr. Franklin, consisting of a number of glasses, fixed one within 
the other, and placed in a frame like a Jathe, and put in motion by a pedal: 
and as the glasses revolved, they were touched by the fingers, the effect being 
truly beautiful. The performance of the two, Cecilia singing, to her sister’s 
accompaniment on the harmonica, was the admiration of the splendid court at 
Vienna, some sixty-five years ago! The harmonica is now in the possession 
of a lady, formerly a favorite pupil of Miss Davies, and was seen lately by the 
writer of this. The elder Miss Davies died almost twenty years ago, to the 
most poignant grief and irreparable loss of poor L’INGLEsINA; who, having 
outlived all her friends and relatives, now resides at No. 58, Great Portland- 
street, in full possession of her faculties, but bending beneath the weight of 
ce and supported solely by a pension of £25 per annum from the National 

enevolent Institution, casual donations from the Royal Society of Musicians, 
and a few charitable individuals. 

Wetsu Barps.—It is intended to hold what the ancient Britons call an 
Eisteddvod, (a session, or congress of bards) in London next summer, when 
prizes will be awarded for poems, essays, &c. connected with Welsh matters ; 
and a performance of national music will take place, including Pennillion 
singing with the triple-stringed harps, by natives of the Principality; some- 
thing like the Italian improwvisatori. 

Bass CLARONE.— This newly invented instrument, on which Mr. Willman 
performed so admirably at the dinner of the Royal Society of Musicians, par- 
takes of the corno-bassetto, the clarinet, and the bass-horn; the compass is 
from CC below, to D in alt, or perhaps higher; it is blown into by a reed, 
like that on a clarinet ; the tone is remarkably sonorous, and the lower notes 
resemble those which are called ‘diapason’ on an organ. 
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A MusIcAL poc.—An amateur flute-player had a terrier-dog, that would 
sit listening to his master’s performance for an hour together; butif he played 
‘ Drops of Brandy’ rather rapidly, the animal would jump upon his knees, and 
push the flute from his mouth! The Temperance Society ought to have pre. 
sented this sober dog with a silver collar. 

A DOUBLE VoIcE.— There was a gentleman living some years ago, at Bris- 
tol, of the name of Stock, (we believe) who could sing in two parts at once ; 
moreover, he could ascend the scale with one tone, while he descended with 
the other. He sang ‘Sigh no more, ladies,’ in two distinct parts; but not the 
words of course; the tones resembled those of a oboe and a bassoon, the for- 
mer were produced by the voice (falsetto) and the latter from the lips. 

New Music-stanp.—In our last number we mentioned, that a piano-forte 
maker at Utrecht, had invented a stand to turn over the leaves of a music- 
book. A correspondent informs us, that he saw a most ingenious contrivance 
about twelve months ago, constructed by a gentleman connected with the 
General Post Office, of a great mechanical turn, which was admirably calcu- 
lated for the same purpose, 

SALomon—the celebrated violinist, and to whom we are indebted for the 
Twelve Symphonies of Haydn, was remarkable for a quaint, dry humour, 
His opinion being once asked respecting the talent of an amateur, who distin- 
guished himself by a dictatorial behaviour in musical societies, his answer was: 
—“ He tink himselve glebber—bote, he’s an a-a-ss.” His simplicity and 
candour were equally characteristic. Being engaged to conduct at a private 
concert, the master of the entertainment was playing the flute part in a con- 
certed piece, but little to the approbation of Salomon; who at length losing 
his patience, called out: “ Meester A—, voui should pe petter vouidout your 
tootle-tootle.” 

Hucvenots.—The six first representations of this opera have produced a 
receipt to the theatre of more than £2,200. The same number of perform- 
ances of ‘ Robert le Diable’ realized only two-thirds of the amount. 


Grisi, Tamburini, and Lablache, are expected to be in London at the close 
of the present week. 

Sociery or Britisu Musictans.—This Society, which was established in 
1834 for the encouragement of native talent, held its annual general meeting 
on Monday last, to receive the report of the Committee of Management and 
for other business. The report was a favourable one; it stated that there was 
a balance in favour of the society, after discharging all demands on it, of about 
£400; and that the library contained, already, musical works by various au- 
thors, amounting to five hundred and sixteen, which had heen presented by 
music-sellers and members of the institution; the sum of £50 was voted out 
of the funds, in order to complete, by purchase, the works of classical com- 
posers, which are to be open to the perusal of the members, under certain 
restrictions. It was agrecd that the Subscribers’ tickets, next season, 
should be a guinea and a half, for the six concerts, and be transferable in 
families. It was also agreed, that professors of music, not being embers, 
should be charged only a Guinea for each ticket; and that any part of a 
member’s family should be admitted on the same terms; but the tickets not 
to be transferable.-—One hundred and five new members were elected, which 
make the total of 350. It affords us much pleasure to add, that there is every 
prospect of success, and that the laudable purpose for which the society was 
established, is likely to be carried into effect. It has our best wishes, for it is 
the medium by which rising talent and genius are brought before the public; 
and it gives to the English student that advantage, which those in France, 
Germany and Italy, have long enjoyed; namely, an opportunity of having 
their compositions performed. 
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A young English lady, Miss Isabella Trotter, a pupil of Rubini, has been 
singing twice last week, at the concerts of MM. Sowinski and Profetti (in 
Paris). The beauty and extent of her voice, which nature has endowed with 
the rarest qualities, will doubtless be much improved by cultivation, so as to 
place her, at no distant day, at the head of her profession. A little timidity 
at the commencement, announced that la jeune Anglaise was making her first 
appearance; but the applause which followed her first efforts, soon restored 
her self-possession.— National. Miss Trotter was a pupil of our Royal 
Academy. 

The Lord Mayor has appointed Friday, May 6, for the Commemoration of 
Sir Thomas Gresham, when a musical performance will take place in the 
Egyptian Hall; and the gold medal, awarded by the Gresham Professor for 
the best composition in sacred vocal music, will be presented to the successful 
candidate. 

RosERt LE DiasveE has been brought out, and with brilliant success, at 
New Orleans. 

A new ballet, by Monsieur Taglioni, ‘Le retour d’Ulysse,’ has been 
represented at San Carlo, at Naples. We would suggest to this famous 
dance-composer, or to the tasteful Deshais, that the story of Rousseau’s 
‘ Pygmalion’ would make an excellent subject for a ballet. Think of Taglioni, 
or Heberlé, as the statue! 





A NEW SONG. 


TO BE SUNG BY ALL ALE-DRINKERS. 


A 
Ye drinkers of Stingo,and Nappy so free, 
Are the gods on Olympus so happy as we ? 
B 


They cannot be so happy. 
For why ?— They drink no nappy. 
iT 


But what if nectar, in their lingo, 
Is but another name for stingo ?— 


B 
Why then, we and the gods are equally blest, 
And Olympus an ale-house as good as the best. 
8. T. CorERInGe. 
May, 1801, 
*,* The above is recommended to the candidates for a Prize Glee or Catch. 





Operas, Concerts Sc. fur the ensuing Week. 
Turspay, 5.....Qpera night. Mr. H.J. Banister, Hanover-square ; Evening. 
Wepwespay, 6. Miss K. Robson and Mr. Wilman, Hanover-square ; evening. Madame 
Zonnias, New Argyle Rooms, Regent-st. Evening. Lanza’s First Morn- 
ing, Wornum’s Room, Store-st. ‘ 
TuurspAy, 7. ..Second Classical Chamber Concert, Willis’s Rooms. Evening. 
Fripay,8...... Quartette Conceris, Hanover-sq. Evening. Adelphi Harmonic Concerts, 
Evening. 





Week y List or New Music. 


PIANO-FORTE. | Che penachraffanno. Vars. Webbe 
BreTHOVEN's Concerto, Op. 19, | Me wm Secneds caeannene nea me NovELLO 
BEE bitvccuscdecwnnacnoecas CovENTRY | Ga!lope des Lanternes, Kalkbren.Mort 
Czerny’s Vars. on a Waltz de Gems & la Pixis, Pixis .......... EAN 
Ganner.......s.0- eereeaens .MetzLen | Gustave Airs, as Duets, J. Kuap- 


———~ Les Six Roses, 6 Nos..BaLts Be eheosesanees+cqanes Ditto 
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Galop, par F. deBougard........ PLATTS 
Hummel’s Vars. seanereie and 


Flute Accomp. Op. 14 ........ CovENTRY 
Hark the bonny Christchurch, 
Vars. Webbe, Jun. .....+.2+0++ NOVELLO 


Il Crociato, Three Subjects from, 
arrd. as a Duet for Harp and 







Piano-Forte, Wright.......... CovENTRY 
Instructions for Piano-Forte, T. 
B. Phipps....... e+eee. SHADE 
In vain would fortune, Variations, 
Webbe, Jun. .....00000 +eeeeeNOVELLO 
Lyre d?Apollon, No. 58 to 62, 
QPORES 0 cecccccccceccces - WESSELL 


La Pensée, J. Knapton.. .- DEAN 
La Parisienne, Diabelli..... ... Ditto 
Marches, Prussian, nae by 
M:Kenzie ......... REAR M‘KENZIE 
(Woolwich) 


Mockwitz’s Fanta. from Spohr JoHANNING 





Overture, Cenerentola, Duett, 

M‘Murdie ..........+ esieciets HALiipay | 
Potter’s Symphony in G minor .. COVENTRY 
Salle d’Apollon, No. 169 to 374, 

Walzes.......ccccccesesesees WessruL 
Sowinski’s morceau de salon (PA- 

mateur) Pianiste No. 75...... Dirto 


——— Lescharmes de Versail- 
les, Walzes and Mazourkas . 
Souvenirs de Tyrol, 12 Valses, 9 

Books, Lindner .......+.... JOHANNING 
Sweet enslaver,Vars.Webbe, Jun. NOVELLO 
Three Musical Sketches, W. S. 


. DITTO 


MND. cc erie nccsnestebeine s CovENTRY 
To the old Long Life, Vars. Webbe 
eae ee ++» NOVELLO 


Weber’s Jubilee, Ov. ar. by Czerny WESSELL 
Winde, gentle evergreen, Vars. 
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We oft have met, E. Ransford....SHape. 
Winde, gentle evergreen,with tive- 
fold accompt. oon “jun ++ se NOVELLO. 


Che pena ch’affanno, with five-fold 


accompt. Webbe, jun. ......NOVELLO. 
Forde’s 12 Italian Airs, for 2 F 
and Piano Forte............+. Cocks. 
SA 


CRED. 
Before Jehovah’s awful. Goss ..Monrt. 
Crucifixion and Resurrection, in 
Two Parts. Dr. J.C. Whitfield Lonspate. 


| Canto Parts to Israel in Egyptand 


Messiah, in G cleff...........+ Ditto. 
Lord of my life. Attwood........HILL. 
Quod quod in orbe. Vocal and 


Orchestral Parts. Hummel....NOVELLO. 
GUITAR, 
Bird of the wilderness.......+...+ GEORGE. 


Canzonettes, with Italian and Ger- 
man words by Winter, with 
Accompaniments by Eulenstein 
No. 1. Due brunette. 
2. Dori mia bella. 
3. Affanoso mio pensier 
. Se mi tormenti. 
5. Conta la storia. 
6. Qualor dormeno stai. GREEN. 


_ 


| Fanny, come and be my bride. Leo HaLLiDay 


| Flora. No. ll, 


Giuliana, No. 12 to 15, Comp. Col. 

of Solos, edited by L. Schulz ..WESSELL. 
Horetzky, Orphea. Solo Pieces. . D1TTo. 
—— Euterpe. Solo Pieces,,... .Dirro. 
My Helen is the fairest flower....GEORGE. 
Philomela, Nos. 48 to 58. (Songs.) WESSELL. 
Recollectionsof Vienna, 12 Walzes 

for Lor 2guitars. Horetzky ..GEORGE. 

MiscELLANEOUS INSTRUMENTAL, 

Baillot’s Two Andantes for Violin 

and Piano-forte .........0008 Cocks. 
Variations on 

‘* When we two parted,” Flute 

Solo. Sedlatzek......... .++++WESSELL. 
—-— No, 12, Euryanthe. Sedlatzek Ditro. 
Forde’s Chamber Concerts for 2 

Flutes and Piano-forte, 12 Books Cocks. 
Gustave, Airs from, Flute and 

Piano-forte. Card..........+ Mori. 


| Ntiske’s Souvenirs de Opera, 75 


Webbe, Jun. ...ccccscccceece NovELIO 
SONGS, &e. 
Allendale Mary. Sporle........ Hatiipay | 
Away to the Forest. G. Linley .. Dean. 
Chime out sweet bells. A. Lee. ..SHADE. 
Daughters of my sunny Italy. A. 
Be cccccecccncevcccsevoceees Ditto 

Fair Genevieve. Ss. .. Mason 
Gypsey Girl. Miss Smith. ...... DEAN. 
Hark upon the soft winds, Duett, 

COM 50 sac escccrninsecne’s SHADE. 


Hark tbe bonny Christchurch, with 

5-fold Accompts. Webbe, junr. Nove.io. 
I cannot weep as once. Mrs. 

Shelton .......seseseeeeseess CoveNTRY 


Accompt. 
7 — tail’d Dive (Geauie) Ameri- 


Nobody knows. Roche ........ DEAN. 
Six Songs, 3rd Set. Poetry by 

Mrs. Hemans, Music by oe Be LONSDALE 
Sweet Enslaver, with 5-fold ac- 


| Overture to Faust. 


Airs for Guitar and Piano-forte Cocks. 
Spohr, as a 


DOPE os chose cecscncceecoes IL 
— Lad ame blanche, Boieldien, 
REGIE cc civevecnntsccees Ditto. 
— Tamerlane. Winter, as a 
DOME . onc scneccccscccoscnge Ditto. 
Puritani, Airs from, 2 Books, Vio- 
lin and Piano-forte bei peccie »++Mort. 


| Sola’s Sixth Set of ‘Three Italian 


compts. Webbe, jun. .......... iets! | 


The Mariner. H. Burnett wives oil CovENTRY 


ETO SHADE. 
The last Rose to the Butterfly. 

DEG TONES. 0 5cccccvcicencess Mc Kenzir 
The Butterfly to the last Rose, { Woolwich 
WM cadsoesconbeenreaecaee Dirto. 

To the old long roy with five-fold 
accompt. We JUN. ...0.00. NOVELLO, 
The Wreck bet. "B.S. Loder ..-Mason 


Songs, for Voice, Flute, and 

Piavio-forte ........0ccccdeecs Cocks. 
—— Hours of Harmony, 12 Books, 

for Guitar and Piano-forte ....Drrto. 


Tic-e-tic-e-toc Harp, Wright .. 


| Twelve Melodies. Flute, 2 Books, 


Sedlatzek 
Weber’s l’Invitation 4 la Valse, 

Flute and Piano-forte. Tulou..HIv. 
— Derniére Pensée, Flute and 

Piano-forte. Tulou.......... 
Zampa— Airs from Book ii. Dia- 

belli and Sedlatzek, Flute and 

CUNY Ss ctdsaseseseecaee WESSELL. 





LowsDALe. 


.» METZLER. 
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ORTRAIT OF MISS CLARA NO- 
VELLO.—Early in April will be pub- 
lished a Portrait of Miss Clara Novello, drawn 
on stone by Sharp, after a Portrait in crayons 
from the life, by Salabert. 
Dickinson, Bond-street ; and NovELLO, 
Dean-street. 





HENRY PHILLIPS’ LAST NEW SONG. 


UCY IS A GOLDEN GIRL, sung by 
Mr. Henry Phillips, the words by Barry 
Cornwall, Music by H. Phillips, 2s 


CLARA NOVELLO’S FAVOURITE 
SONGS. 


THE INFANT’S PRAYER, fourth edit. 
pine by Vincent Novello, 2s.— When 

vely sounds, second edit. V. Novello, 2s.— 
Over hill and dale, New Tyrolienne, 23.— 
Jamie, a Scotch Ballad, 2s. 


J. Ag NovELLo, 69, Dean-street, Soho. 





O GUITAR PLAYERS.—By Sor. 
Instruction Book with 24 Cuts, translat- 
ed by A. Merrick, Esq. 12s.—Six easy Pieces, 
2s. 6d.—Six Pieces from Zauberflite, 2s. 6d. 
--And Les folies d’Espagnes, 1s. 6d.— 
Niiske’s Method, with 27 Eitesnt Airs, 4s.— 
Guiliani’s 120 Exercises.—Sola’s Gems of 
Harmony, for Piano and Guitar, each 1s. 6d. 
—Nuske’s 72 Opera Airs, 12 Numbers, each 
2s. 6d.—James’ Guitarist’s Catechism, 1s. 
London—Published by R. Cocks and Co., 
20, Princes-street, Hanover-square.—New 
Catalogues gratis. 





O VIOLIN PLAYERS.—Rode, Baillot 
and Levasseur’s Method for the Violin, 
New Edition, translated by Hamilton, 10s. 6d. 
—Supplement to ditto, 8s.—Kreutzer’s 40 
Studies, 10s. 6d.—Rode’s 24 ditto, 10s. 6d.— 
Fiorillo’s ditto, 8s,—Miuller’s 20 lessons on 
Time, 4s.—Prager’s easy Method, 5s.—His 
Indispensables, 5s.—And 18 Preparatory 
Studies, 5s.—-Second edition of Hamilton’s 
celebrated Catechism for the Violin, 1s.— 
And 2000 other works for the Violin. 
London—Published by ft. Cocks and Co.. 
20, Princes-street, Hanover-square.—New 
Catalogues gratis. 





Just published, by J. J. Ewer and Co., Bow 
Church Yard. 


HE WALTZ BIJOU, a Collec- 

tion ofentirely new Waltzes, Gallopades, 
&c. composed for the Pianoforte, by Moritz 
Strauss. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE ORPHNUS, a Collection of Glees, 
by the best German Composers, as Weber, 
Spohr, Kreutzer, Call, Werner, Blum, and 
others, with English words. Book 1, con- 
taining Six Glees, price 5s.; Book 2 is in 
course of publication 

BELLINI’S Srranters, Norma, and 
I Monreccut &£ CapuLetti; the Operas 
complete, arranged for the Pianoforte Solo. 
Price 5s. each. 





wee of New Copevet Works, ac- 
quired by WESSEL and Co., No. 6, 
Frith-street, Soho-square. 


1. Prxis, 5th Grand Trio, Op. 129, Piano, 

Violin and Vello. 

2. MaYsEDER, 2d Grand Trio, Op. 52, Do. 
3. CzERNY’s ‘* Retour de Kalisch,” Grand 
Variat. de Concert, in C. with Orchestra. 
4. Sow1nsk1, ** Homage aux Legions Polo- 
noises,” Gr. Variat. on a Mazurek, with 

Orchestra. 

5. F. Chopin’s Pianoforte Works. 

6. H. Lemoine’s Ditto, (for teaching). 

7. Marschner’s Operetta, ‘* 7'he Goatherd.” 

8. ————. >** The Trophy.” 

9. Lobe’s Romantic Opera, ** Solabella.’, 

10. Beethoven’s Gr. Opera, “* Fidelio,” En- 
glish text, (complete and Singly). 

ll. CzERny’s ** Six Violettes and Six Impe- 
rials,” Rondos for Piano, each 2s. 

*,* The success of these Rondos, has 
tempted some unprincipled Persons to 
offer close imitations. 

12. Lemoine’s “ La Vicloria,’ Six elegant 
Pieces for Piano, 3s. each. 
Catalogue of Wesset and Co.’s admired 
Publications, to be had gratis. 








Just Published. 
RIX MIRAMIDE--A new edition of 
the entire Opera of Semiramide, by Ros- 
sini, re-arranged for the Pianoforte Solo. 6s. 
Herold’s Opera of Zampa; pianoforte solo, 5s. 
Book 2 of the ORPHEUS, a Collection of 
the most admired German Glees, with English 
Poetry. Price 5s. 
J.J. Ewer and Co. Bow Church Yard. 





NGLISH AND ITALIAN SING- 

ING, with the PIANO FORTE, taught. 
—Families who reside in Town or Country 
may be attended, and derive advantages from 
the superior talents of Miss A. M. W—, pupil 
of the most eminent Professors. Her terms 
are comparatively moderate. Cards of address 
to be had at 81, Dean-street, Soho; or at 
1, Bedford-place in the East. 





THE KING’S CONCERT ROOMS, 


3. 





HANOVER SQUARE. 
HESE ROOMS, having undergone 


considerable alterations, and improve- 
meuts, are to be let, for Morning and Even- 
ing Concerts, Balis, Routs, Dinner and 
Evening Parties, Public or Private Mertings, 
&c. For particulars, apply at the Office, in 
Hanover-square, from 12 to 4, daily ; or by 
letter, to Mr. ThomasMartin, at the Rooms, 





No. 4, Hanover-square. 
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NEW MUSIC. | MANCHESTER FESTIVAL. 
, MUSICAL FESTIVAL, on a 
WS eae 5 | A grand scale, will be held in Manchester, 
oe! Voriations lg popular French ‘air 2 6 | in the week commencing the 12th September 
W. S. Bennett.—Six studies in the | ae the conductorship of Sir George 


form of Capriccios for the Piano- 
forte wees secccsceseee ene. OO) penenne 

aa Lord Byron's poem of | _ NEW MUSIC, BY DOS SANTUS. 
arisina, as Duet for Pianoforte .. « i 

cipal Pats Smpenyincmin’ |” (QRICINAL, QUADRILLES, 18 Duet 
oe two performers on the 8 | Les Souvenirs du Mont, 10th set, (Harp 

RES Pe 2 iis 

W, Watts, Mebul's’ overture, Joseph, >| Sineeh Wes Afmablea, Bil sce Les Com? 
‘aan March ted pn arg “_ | plaisantes, 7th set.—Les Danseuses, 6th set.— 
shony ‘die Weihe Pon 4 tone’—ar- | Les Etoiles, 5th set.—Les Papillons, 4th set.— 
Lacie ‘ [ ; | Les Fleurs, 3rd set.—Les deux Sceurs, Ist set. 





i 


ranged as a duet—Pianoforte .... 5 0} ébirané Bio ba & Géseue Abel Ee 
ae pour le 3 0 | For One Perrormer. — All the above 
D. Schlesin - ‘20 Rondino , lor , the | Quadrilles.—La belle Madéirienne, Vars. on 
, Planofore, 2 ‘ 30/2 favourite waltz, 4s,6d.—Les Zéphirs, two 
J. Felix Dobezynski-—Fantasia et va- | brilliant Rondinos,ea.4.—Brilliant March in E 
riations pour le Pianoforte ...... 0! Paine & Horktys, 69, Communal. 
Pratt—A collection of anthems in score, eee “. pa ene 
selected from the works of Handel, JACOB’S NATIONAL PSALMODY, 
Pe to Poa boomaed Leo, and AND OTHER MUSICAL WORKS, 
arissimi, with a separate arrange- fe 
ment for Organ and Pianoforte £1 5 0 | ATIONAL PSALMODY: a course 


. of Tunes, with appropriate Symphonies, 
The following may be had separately set to a course of an he aie a the 
Plead thou my cause 4 0 | New Version, by the Rev. J.T Barrett, D.D. 
Praise the Lord .........+.- -- 3 O| for the Services of the united Church of Eug- 
Glory to God on High 4 0} land and Ireland, applicable to the proper 
And God made the firmament .... 4 ©) Lessons, Epistles, and Gospels; the music 
— The Sacred Melodist, a collection | harmonized, arranged, and adapted, by Ben- 
of sacred and moral songs, words | jamin Jacob. To which are added CHants 
by Montgomery, Mrs. Hemans, | for the Te Deum, Jubilate, and other parts of 
Newton, Bishop Heber, H. K. | the Morning and Evening Prayer, with the 
White, Kelly, &c., &c...... seese- 12 0) words atlengtu. Price, in boards, 21s, 
John Sebastian Bach s Grand Studies | CHANTS FOR THE TE DEUM AND 
for the Organ, consisting of Pre- : "Ee . . 
} eae 8 *, | JUBILATE, and other parts of the Morning 
udes, Fugues, Toccatas, and Fan- | and Evening Prayer, with the words at } 4p 
tasias, with a separate part for ier ig Frayer, with Menards 8 length: 
single from the above. Price 5s. 


Double Bass or Violoncello, by gas , 
Signor Dragonetti, in three books, PLAIN PSALM TUNES, selected for, 
Pit Se veeceececeees. 7 © | and engraved in 12ino, size, to bind with the 


each 
Stephen Elvey.—Chorusses for Organ | Rev. J. Barrett’s New Version of the Psalms. 


or Pianoforte, with an accompani- | Price 3s. _ : ‘ 
ment for the Violoncello ........ ae y peat ida ge sn a selection of Classical 
London: Published by Coventry and Hol- ; Hayao, Walenta go By BR ney 
. J } + Ms + .] ad 
lier, 71, Dean-street, Soho. | the Org in or Pianoforte, by Benjamin Jacob, 
eR Ne oe Se Ul NN 
en 7 , “THE HEAVENS ARE TELLING,” 
IANOFORTE MART. — At this fromthe Creation; arranged for the Organ, 
; eageactare gm, solong patronized by the | by Benjamin Jacob, Price 2s. 6:1. 
public generally, is constantly to be seen a i; 2 
mostextensive STOCK of INSTRUMENTS 1 GREAT," ten ws Cootent mene 
of the various descriptions, both new and | pa? ster ’ en 
second-hand, by every eminent maker. Pro- for the Organ, by B ipa sana Jacob. Price 2s, 
fessors and persons from the country will find | | London: J. Alfred Novello, Music Seller 
this a desirable place to select from, as every | (by appointment) to her Majesty, 69, Dean- 
instrument is warranted, and sold on the most | Siteet, Soho; and sold by J. Cochran, 108, 
advantazeous terms. Instruments taken in | Strand; Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; 
exchange. btn and Davis, yes mead ber 
. i po sD reat Newport-street ; and all Book and Music 
Coventry and Hollier, 71, Dean-street, Soho. | Sellers in ‘fown and Country. 








LONDON :: published for the Proprietors, every Friday afternoon, at five 
o’clock, by J. ALFRED Novetro, 69, Dean-street, Soho. Sold also at 63, 
Paternoster-row ; by Mann, Cornhill; and Onwhyn, Strand. 





C. RICHARDS, PRINTER, 100, ST, MARTIN’S-LANE, 

























































